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ANGEL OSSORIO GALLARDO 


Augusto Barcia 


On page 631 of the Spanish Political Dictionary, 
which was edited by Don Angel himself, we read: 

“OSSORIO GALLARDO, Angel. Lawyer, poli- 
tician, writer. Born in Madrid on June 20, 1873. 
Practiced law for over forty-two years; dean of the 
Madrid Bar Association. Deputy to the Cortes from 
Caspe (Zaragoza) for more than twenty consecu- 
tive years. Governor of Barcelona from 1907 to 1909, 
the “Tragic Week” * occurring during his term of 
office. In 1913 founded the Maurist Party; in 1919 
was Minister of Public Works in Maura’s cabinet. In 
1923 he was imprisoned by Primo de Rivera, as a 
result of a personal letter that he, Ossorio, had writ- 
ten to Maura. During Berenguer’s government in 
1920 he urged the abdication of the king as a means 
of preserving the monarchy, in speeches delivered in 
Zaragoza, Valencia and Madrid. With the establish- 
ment of the Republic he was a deputy from Madrid 
to the Constituent Cortes of 1931, and was named 
First President of the Juridical Advisory Commission, 
an honorary post. At the outbreak of the rebellion he 
was named Ambassador to Brussels, then to Paris, 
and finally to Buenos Aires where he lives as an ex- 
patriate. He has been president of the Madrid Ateneo, 
and of the Royal Academy of Jurisprudence.” 

Even should this biographical note be greatly am- 
plified, it would scarcely form the basis for an ap- 
proximate idea of Don Angel Ossorio. The extra- 
ordinary and original personality of this exceptional 
man cannot be delineated in a few or even in a very 
large number of pages, and we doubt whether anyone 
would seriously attempt to capture it in the chapters 
of a book. 

Owing to the fundamental attributes of his charac- 





1 In July 1909 tension developed over the Moroccan situa- 
tion. On the 26th a general strike was called in Barcelona, 
ostensibly as a protest against conscription. Three days of 
street fighting followed.—Translator’s note. 
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ter, Ossorio is frequently revealed in apparent con- 
tradictions. Although a sincere Catholic, the liberal 
cast of his temperament made him easily prone to 
fall into the domain of heterodoxy. An outstanding 
conservative—and proud of it—he was nevertheless 
one of the most genuine of the many liberals whom 
we have known in Spain, both in politics and in phil- 
osophy. 

In order to try and convey an idea of what Ossorio 
was like, from the political and religious points of 
view, we will try to describe—perhaps rélying exces- 
sively on recollection (and our old memory has its 
lapses and failures now!)—Ossorio the monarchist 
and Ossorio the Catholic, the Ossorio whom we dealt 
with and came to love and admire. 

First we shall consider his opinions on the mon- 
archy, as these became formulated in his daily life, 
and then, secondly, those that guided his religious and 


diplomatic activities. 








Ossorio and Alfonso XIII 

Alfonso XIII began his reign under the most favor- 
able auspices, thanks to the conduct and _ political 
patterns developed during the Regency. In the words 
of Ossorio himself, Dona Maria Cristina was “the 
first decent person to set foot in the Royal Palace 
since the death of Charles III.” 

“A faithful gardian of the Constitution, she never 
deviated from it, and respected the activities, workings 
and attitudes of Parliament and the various political 
parties.” So highly did Ossorio esteem the merits of 
the Queen Mother as regent that in a solemn mo- 
ment he formulated the following judgement, which 
he later repeated in one of his books: “Those of us 
who were younger at that time embraced the mon- 
archy without hesitation, because at court we saw an 
atmosphere of impartiality, rectitude and exemplary 
conduct, and because the spirit of freedom was never 
in any way imperiled by Queen Cristina.” 

Ossorio’s conception of Alfonso XIII runs through 
his numerous books, speeches, lectures, discussions 
and articles, but it is not easy to make a compendium 
of these ideas from his work. 


_ Don Alfonso possessed a natural alertness, vivacity 
and gift for words. But he belonged to that breed 
of “clever boys’ who left Spain a hollow shell. He 
knew nothing, understood nothing, read nothing, but 
with prior prompting on a few subjects was always 
able to come off successfully as a conversationalist. In 
this connection Ossorio has written: ‘“The yokels who 
visited the Royal Palace—all who visit any Royal 
Palace are to a degree yokels—came away amazed at 
the great learning of His Majesty.” 


He was considered extremely congenial, concealing 


his natural harshness with an engaging simplicity in- 


social relations, with a cleverly simulated interest in 
persons and things, with opportune laughter, with 
all the repertoire of political cajolery so common in 
Spain. As a consequence, the average Spaniard was 
well satisfied with the king and did not wish to hear 
of changes. 


But the Bourbon—and we are still reproducing 
Ossorio’s thoughts and words literally—was “folksy” 
and not above taking a few drinks with the corner 
shoemaker. But to recognize the rights of the people, 
respect them, and support their aspirations—that 
was another matter altogether. 

The king, like all reactionaries, was capable of pro- 
tecting the people, but incapable of respecting them 
as the source of his own authority. Charity, yes; 
justice, no—the eternal struggle of all rulers. 
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The more one weighs the words and judgments 
of Ossorio as he examines and depicts the spiritual 
attributes of Don Alfonso, the more one becomes 
aware of the deep scorn he felt for his king. Thus 
he did not hesitate to express himself publicly and 
solemnly: “Under the over-friendly and good-hum- 
ored exterior there beat the heart of the aristocrat, the 
clericalist, and the militarist. Provided he had his 
dukes, his bishops, and his colonels, he laughed at the 
universe.”’ In numerous articles, pamphlets and books 
Ossorio followed the policies of Don Antonio Maura, 
whom he exalts as a statesman and a great citizen 
and who fought the king tooth and nail to make 
the law an effectual force in Spain. 

He fervently recalls Maura’s merits and proclaims 
the deceits of the king with his somberly persistent 
and suicidal meddlings in the affairs of different po- 
litical parties which, in one crisis after another, bore 
him to the abyss of September 13, 1923. * “And how 
hard it was for people even to think about the possi- 
bility of a change of regime!” 

The king came to an understanding with Primo de 
Rivera and organized the coup d’état that ended in 
the dictatorship. From then on Ossorio adopted a de- 
cidedly belligerent attitude. He attacked the mon- 
arch, ridiculed the dictator, defended the Constitution, 
extoled democracy, and conducted an active cam- 
paign to mobilize democratic forces; he even went so 
far as to demand, in two historic speeches—at Zara- 
goza and at Valencia—the king’s abdication. At 
that time he declared solemnly that “the antagonism 
of the Spanish people is not toward the monarchy it- 
self, but toward its head; were he to step aside it 
would still be possible for his successor to effect a 
change of policy and win again the affection of the 
people.” 

“This proposal,” wrote Ossorio, “only netted me 
countless insults.” 

It will be recalled that when the Berenguer gov- 
ernment fell, the king summoned Sanchez Guerra 
to form a juridical-legal government—the designa- 
tion is Ossorio’s—with the participation of Malqui- 
ades Alvarez, Miguel Villanueva and others. One of 
those summoned by Sanchez Guerra to his home was 
Don Angel. From the latter we know that Sanchez 
Guerra told him: “I am going to follow your pre- 
scription and convoke an absolutely sincere election 
on which the monarchy will stake everything. But if 





1 Reference is to the establishment of the military di- 
rectorate as the result of the rebellion of the Captain General 
of Catalonia, Miguel Primo de Rivera.—Translator’s note. 
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I were to announce such a proposal, no one would 
believe me. So I have no other recourse for winning 
public confidence than to have the Minister of the 
Interior call such an election. I beg you, therefore, to 
accept that portfolio, for otherwise I will not assume 
power as head of the government.” 


When Ossorio, with restrained emotion, related 
this event to me—an event of compelling political 
interest for an understanding of what those days were 
like in Spanish politics, and a situation in which he, 
Don Angel, was momentarily the key figure—he ex- 
plained, “I did not hesitate for an instant to reply: 
let the king abdicate and then we’ll talk.” Ossorio’s 
decision obliged the monarch to summon Admiral 
Aznar, who formed the government that convoked 
the municipal elections held on April 12, 1931. 

More than once, Ossario, commenting on the 
events of those days, would repeat, ‘Although the 
monarchy succumbed on April 14, 1931, in reality 
it committed suicide on September 13, 1923.” 


Ossorio and the Catholics 


For Ossorio, one of the most disconcerting phe- 
nomena of the current. world crisis stemmed from 
the fact, discernable on every continent without dis- 
tinction of blood, language or race, that the great 
mass of Catholics surrender completely to totalitarian 
regimes and, with pitiless and relentless determination, 
combat the democratic systems of liberal men. 

Ossorio himself was a sincere, practicing Catholic, 
concerned politically and philosophically about these 
terrible problems that had sprung up in the con- 
temporary world, through the widespread flowering 
of institutions of force, of governments exercising 
enormous coercive power, of barbarous material op- 
pression. 

Pondering the reasons for these universally mani- 
fested facts, he reached the following conclusions: 
“Tt is extremely sad to confess it, but one must 
speak the truth. Those Catholics are worshippers of 
money. For them the Church is a gendarmerie. Fear 
of eternal damnation is used as a threat against the 
poor so they will not covet other people’s money.” 

In his typical stinging and biting style, which made 
a powerful scourge of his speech, he declared: “In 
their soul, religion is a lie; on their lips, unadulterated 
blasphemy.” 

A knowledge of Catholic ideas and the predom- 
inant political theories of the Church was a theme 
of constant study for Ossorio. I once had the op- 
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portunity to listen to him for a whole afternoon, as 
he commented on the articles of Pierre Henri Simon, 
collected by the review Esprit and published under 
the title, Les catholiques, la politique et Pargent. 


He knew thoroughly and had annotated and com- 
mentated the encyclicals of Leon XIII (Rerum 
Novarum “On the Conditions of Workers,” Im- 
mortale Dei “Theory of the State”); of Pius X 
(Gravissimus “On France and the Constitution of 
the Church”) and of Pius XI (Quadragesimo Anno 
“Christian Social Order,” Divini Redemptoris “‘Athe- 
istic Communism,” Divini Illius Magistri “On Edu- 
cation”). The knowledge, warmth and enthusiasm 
with which he defended his thesis condemning the 
anti-Christian and counter-Catholic views of the 
Monarchists and Falangists was admirable. 


He was an indefatigable apostle of the doctrines 
of Jacques Maritain; he expounded the book of the 
Jesuit Father Raymond T. Feely with obsessive zeal; 
and he never failed—whenever- he deemed the con- 
nection an appropriate one—to recall the preface 
written by Cardinal Braudillart, appearing in the 
volume comprising the lectures delivered in the 
Catholic Institute of Paris and entitled Racisme et 
Christianisme. 

Nevertheless, in a sad and sarcastic tone he em- 
phasized the fact that these were all wasted ef- 
forts, fruitless labors. Sermons by the best Catholic 
professors and writers of treatises, papal condemna- 
tions, encyclical and pastoral letters were ‘“‘so much 
lost time, paper and ink. The mass of the clergy 
continues, with ever-increasing fervor, to idolize Hitler, 
Mussolini and Franco.” 

And he points to events like the following. At the 
very time when Pius XII was launching new, severe 
condemnations of Hitler, were not crusades of sup- 
posed “volunteers,” under the command of a general 
of the Spanish army, leaving to fight beside Hitler? 
And in his reasoning, Ossorio repeated continually: 
“The attitude of the Pope against Hitler daily be- 
comes more worthy of applause, but there are things 
about it that one cannot understand. Why does not 
the Holy See display the same rigor with Italian 
Fascism as with German Nazism? And why does the 
Pope deal as he does with Spain?” 

In this vein, Ossorio, who was an unbeatable rea- 
soner and debater, argued as follows: “Hitler, con- 
demned a hundred times by the Church, is the ag- 
gressor against the Spanish Republic and the de- 
stroyer of Spain and her sons. The Spanish Falangists 

(Continued on page 7) 








THE PROBLEM OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Salvador de Madariaga 


Dictatorship, as I have remarked before, is only one 
phase of a chronic evil of our Hispanic societies 
which is, in short, an insufficiency of a social or, 
rather, of a republican spirit. A “republican” is by 
definition a public spirited man, a man concerned 
with the res publica, or public matters. 


With this elemental definition of the word “‘re- 
publican” in mind, one can see that there is no 
paradox in saying that a people must have a re- 
publican spirit in order to sustain a monarchy. There 
are many monarchists in Spain who seem to think 
that all they have to do to demonstrate their mon- 
archist loyalties is to go to the station when a prince 
arrives. But this lack of republican spirit among the 
Spanish monarchists is precisely what caused the 
downfall of the monarchy, in its form in 1931 and 
in its foundations in 1917. When General Martinez 
Anido, supporter and backbone of the monarchy 
at that time, discharged the most moderate and 
reasonable syndicalists, explaining the ley de fugas’ 
to them, monarchists like Burgos Mazo and Sanchez 
Guerra were discharged from their posts for having 
expressed their indignation. And so we always get 
back to the same old story. Monarchy cannot exist 
without the compliance of the people, and the people 
will not be compliant if the monarchy is not main- 
tained on a basis of justice, or, rather, as a republic. 
Hence the basis of all monarchies must be a healthy 
republic, in the deeper sense of the word, which is 
the sense ascribed to it by the great writers of the 
Church of Spain in the Golden Age. 


For our great theologians, from Vitoria to Suarez, 
the republic was always the basis of the monarchy. 
That is to say, the acquiescence of the nation, the 
feelings of the people in general were the basis of the 
royal authority. None of the great luminaries of our 
Church have ever accepted the arbitrary will of a 
dictator as a legitimate source of power. During the 
entire history of the Spanish empire the men of the 
Church were distinct from the men of the cloak and 
sword in that the latter were men of power, whereas 
the former, the ecclesiastics, were men of authority; 
the cavaliers were on the side of force, the theologians 
on the side of right. The nobles were absolutist 





t : : — : 
1 The practice of shooting political prisoners on the pre- 
text that they are trying to escape. 
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monarchists, the ecclesiastics were republican mon- 
archists. So tyranny, absolutism and _ dictatorship, 
far from being traditional in Spain as the ignorant 
and the opportunists would have us believe, are in 
complete conflict with the most illustrious and pro- 
found tradition of our Church, of our great Church 
—not that of Pla or of Eijo but our Church of 
Vitoria and of Suarez. So true is this that in London 
Father Suarez’ book was burned for its affirmation 
of his anti-absolutist position; but in Spain it was 
read with respect, even by the king. The republic 
as a foundation of the monarchy is, therefore, a 
pure and traditional Spanish doctrine. 


A healthy republic is, furthermore, an indispen- 
sable basis for national sovereignty. The concept of 
national sovereignty is apt to be the subject of the 
greatest amount of nonsense, especially nowadays 
when it is fashionable to demand either its abolition 
or its limitation. But those who clamor so fervently 
for this do not seem to realize that in reality the 
world of today is suffering not from an excess of 
national sovereignty, but from a shortage of it. 

Another paradox? Not at all. Just consider the 
meaning of the expression “national sovereignty”: 
the faculty and power to make those decisions which 
a nation considers vital to its destiny. Thus defined, 
national sovereignty turns out to be quite a rare 
gift among the nations. The problem has two aspects: 
internal and external. Could one say that a country 
enjoys national sovereignty when it is in the situa- 
tion of being governed by a dictator who usurps 
the power, hides the facts and distorts aspects of the 
situation at will by means of an absolute domination 
of the means of expression? Obviously not. A coun- 
try submitted by force to a dictatorial regime is like 
a slave whose fate depends, not on his own de- 
cisions, but on those of his master. One should, 
therefore, remind those who campaign for a limita- 
tion of national sovereignty of the words of a famous 
European moralist: “to give oneself, one must first 
own oneself.”’ 

It is true of course that in its internal aspect na- 
tional sovereignty is hardly ever complete; there al- 
ways are internal groups—of capitalists or labor, re- 
ligious or military groups—who manage, to greater 
or lesser extent, to distort or falsify public opinion 
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by means of their influence. But even with these 
drawbacks, though they be serious, the national 
sovereignty of a free people is still exercised in a 
national way and it still expresses itself to a sufficient 
degree. In a country submitted to dictatorship, how- 
ever, national sovereignty does not exist, nor can 
it be expressed. 

Serious though its effects on internal affairs may 
be, this usurpation of national sovereignty by a dic- 
tator is even more serious in its relation to external 
matters. One can state as a general rule that, pre- 
cisely because of the precarious nature of their power, 
dictators must seek external support from their re- 
gimes. So the third paradox, which is not really a 
paradox, is that dictators, always the great patriots 
and nationalists as far as their own words are con- 
cerned, are always the ones who sell out the national 
sovereignty to foreign governments or undersell it to 
foreign capitalists, in order to obtain the support 


outside of their country which they do not have at’ 


home. 

Thus the dictator usurps national sovereignty to 
sell to the highest bidder in terms of support to his 
regime. In aiding a little dictator who rebelled against 
the Republic of Colombia, Theodore Roosevelt ac- 
quired the Panama Canal. He tells of this in his 
memoirs, so there can be no question but that he 
himself boasts of the transaction. And everyone knows 
the degree to which certain American capitalist en- 
terprises have penetrated Latin America, thanks pre- 
cisely to the support of such or such a dictator. And 
on the other hand every dictator knows that he can 
secure his position at home merely by smiling at the 
powerful groups in New York or Washington that 
gravitaic about the external politics of the U.S.A. 

To a Hispanic dictator, the trip to Washington is 
what a trip to Mecca is to the Mohammedan. 
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(Continued from page 5) 

are typically and exclusively Hitlerite, and yet they 
are the objects of daily blessings.” i 

Recalling events of daily occurrence that scandal- 
ized good taste and were a violation of respect for all 
solemn conduct, he would point to the triumph of 
fascism within the Catholic world. “Can one ever 
forget the blessings given by bishops from Milan to 
Addis Ababa to apotheosize the thieves and assassins 
of Abyssinia, portraying them as the builders of the 
new Roman Empire who had led Christ’s Crusade 
across the world under the command of that prodigi- 
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ous man, the Duce?” 

The sad story, replete with the atrocities of the 
Spanish clergy during the war, was studied and 
analyzed by Ossorio with irrefutable force, a fact 
that made him the target of widespread insults and 
defamations by European and American reactionaries. 

As an indication of the levels attained by that 
sweeping and defamatory current of fanaticism and 
evil, let us reproduce an incident that Ossorio more 
than once set down in his writings. 

‘Some months ago I went to deliver a lecture in 
the capital of an Argentine province. I cherish the 
most pleasant recollection of that event, because 
people of the most varied views came to hear me: 
liberals, conservatives, radicals, and even some fascists. 
It was an exemplary case of reciprocal cultural tol- 
erance. There was but a single exception. A priest 
felt himself obliged to ascend the pulpit of the 
cathedral and cover me with insults.” 


Analyzing the contradictory and disconcerting be- 
havior of the Church of Rome and the wild aber- 
ration that had taken hold of its directors and lead- 
ers led Ossorio to formulate the following conclusion: 
“Such insanity has caused a tremendous confusion 
among worthy Catholics, and among those who so 
call themselves to protect their wealth. Consider the 
attitudes of the great thinkers like Maritain, Mauriac, 
Bernanos, Tristan d’Abbaye, the Jesuit Raymond 
J. Feely, Julio Meinvieilli, Mounier, Simon, Seigneur, 
the Belgian group that edited L’Avant Garde, the 
professors Robert d’Harcourt, Albert Lapparent, Yves 
de la Briére, the academician Ernest Seilliére, and 
the great group of Spaniards, Semprun Gurrea, 
Bergamin, Father Lobo, and the canons Gallego, 
Lopez Doriga and Eugenio Ymaz.” 


Ossorio asked himself why the Church would not 
admit that it was preparing the way for a schism, 
which might be some time in occurring but would 
come inevitably, if the essential dogma and legitimate 
statutes of Catholicism are to be saved. 

But from out of the intransigent and fanatical 
fury that Ossorio observed, it was possible for him 
to utter the following words, that are cracking and 
will continue to crack like a whip in the faces of all 
sincere believers: “The words of the Church should 
not be the fruit of acrimony or of vengeance. The 
Church can pronounce only these three: peace, pity, 
pardon. But alas! These words occurred to no bishop, 
to no Spanish or foreign priest. Only Don Manuel 
Azafia, President of the Spanish Republic, uttered 
them.” 
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The Spanish Ireland 


One way to understand Galicia is to call it the Span- 
ish Ireland. Both are green, and Galicia is almost an 
island; both are rich in characters—men whose outer 
assurance and exuberance mask an inner uncertainty 
and tragedy. In Galicia Valle Inclan is, of course, 
the prize example, and now Cela is trying to follow 
in his footsteps with more pose and less talent. 

The Cela of the Café Gijén is, however, a very 
different person from Cela on his home ground, as 
revealed in his article, “Three Facets of the Galician 
Soul,” written for La Vida Gallega. There he appears 
as a modest, even timid young man, in phrases such 
as: “The Gallego is possessed of an amazing capacity 
for adaptation, an adaptation which often has very 
little to do with his innermost self.” 


I had my first encounter with Galician eccentricity 
long before I came to Galicia. It was in Madrid, at 
the “Mesa de Burgos,” one of those regional clubs 
that flourish in the capital and might well be said 
to function as provincial embassies. A well-known 
Galician professor gave a lecture on “The Cid in 
Victor Hugo’s Légende des Siécles,’ and after offer- 
ing due praise to the Cid, said that Alfonso VI had 
been a greater man than the 11th century hero. This 
seemingly innocent assertion was more than a blun- 
der, in that it deprecated the local hero of Burgos. 
Alfonso VI is one of the bétes noires of official falang- 
ist historiography. He is accused of having been pro- 
French and of having wanted to deliver Spain to the 
monks of Cluny. In addition, he is held responsible, 
through the marriage of his daughters, for the loss 
of Portugal. To praise him in the “Mesa de Burgos’’ 
was like playing the part of a Bernard Shaw in a 
stuffy London club. 

This was not the professor’s only blunder, however. 
I was told of others. Some time ago, in delivering a 
lecture at El Ferrol (Franco’s birthplace), he men- 
tioned a number of the town’s worthy citizens, cli- 
maxing his remarks with the statement: “And above 
all, there is, among the sons of El Ferrol, that great 
general whom all Spain knows and loves . . .” and 
then named a general who fought in the Napoleonic 
Wars! The professor also is the author of an epigram: 
“Galitia is suffering from three occupations: it is 


occupied militarily by a great power, the United 
States; politically by a medium power, Spain; and 
demographically by a little power, uma potencinha, 
Portugal.” 

There is, indeed, a revival of Galician regionalism, 
but it is no more than that, and is not nationalist at 
all, let alone separatist. One of its leaders expressed 
it this way: “Much as we are opposed to the present 
state of affairs, if we had to choose between the 
status quo and separation from Spain, we would un- 
hesitatingly choose the former. Only cuatro locos—- 


a handful of lunatics—are out for an independent 
Galicia.” 


Galician regionalism has had a checkered history. 
It was revived less than a century ago, but it has been 
cultural rather than political and too highfalutin to 
occupy itself with economics. This is simply a reflec- 
tion of a strange political incompetence which has 
dogged the Galicians throughout their history. Since 
the fifth and sixth centuries A.D., when they were 
ruled by the Suevian Kingdom, the Galicians seem 
to have been constitutionally incapable of creating 
a state of their own. Galicia became a separate king- 
dom through the vicissitudes of Spanish medieval pol- 
itics, only to have her brief separate existence snuffed 
out by Asturias, Leon and Castile. The last attempt 
of the Constable Pedro Pardo de Cela to set up a 
separate existence for Galicia resulted only in his de- 
capitation and the destruction of Galician castles by 
the Catholic Kings. 


The 19th century regionalist movement was liter- 
ary and romantic, and while the Catalan and Basque 
politicians were defending the economic interests of 
their regions, the Galician caciques spent Galician 
money in Madrid and did nothing for Galicia. Un- 
der the Republic, Galician politicians were absorbed 
by the national and party issues of the moment. 


But the Civil War produced a change in the po- 
litical climate of Galicia. It was one of the few areas 
of Spain to escape serious fighting, for with the fall 
of La Coruna the Nationalists took over. But Galicia 
suffered heavy losses in war casualties; Galicians say, 
with characteristic exaggeration, that 50% of Fran- 
co’s army was recruited from their number. After the 
War Galicia was bled white by widespread violent 
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repressions and summary executions, among them the 
young regionalist leader, Alejandro Boveda. The 
heavy-footed Escorialism of the present regime pro- 
voked the same kind of reaction in Galicia as in other 
parts of Spain, only in Galicia the reaction is tem- 
pered by a growing consciousness of past mistakes and 
the desire “to do better next time.” 

Because of certain deep-rooted Galician attitudes, 
this desire will not be too easy to fulfill. The Galician 
seems to be unable to take any- 
thing very seriously, especially pol- 
itics. He has too much sense of 
humor. The only Gallego minus i 
a sense of humor would seem to 
be that famous Spanish general 
who did no# fight in the Napole- 
onic Wars. Regionalism would also 
have to overcome all kinds of 
strongly entrenched loyalties. For 


Y 
instance, it will be difficult for Ga- oy 


licians ever to agree upon a Capi- 
tal for their region. In 1840, the Mi 
city of Vigo sent out an army 

which occupied Pontevedra and , 
proclaimed Vigo the provincial 0 
capital. It was all over in three ; 
days, but Vigo still remembers 
those three days—and so does 
Pontevedra. 


The 19th century regionalists, 
looking for distinctive Galician 
features to serve as a basis for 
their ideology, hit upon Celticism. 
Galicia was proclaimed the Celtic 
region of Spain, and the regional- 
ist anthem hailed her as one of 
“the seven daughters of Breogan” 
—together with Scotland, the Isle 
of Man, Ireland, Wales, Cornwall and Brittany. 
(Breogan was the legendary ancestor of the Irish 
who sailed to Ireland from the Tower of Hercules 
at La Corufia.) 

However, defenders of Galician Celticism are skat- 
ing on rather thin ice. Celts undoubtedly once occu- 
pied Galicia, but their heritage is problematic. Thev 
left some topographical names, some _ blue eyed 
blondes in remote mountain villages, an economy 
based on fishing and farming which is common to 
the Celtic and granitic fringe of Europe, settlement 
by scattered homesteads, a fair number of popular 
beliefs and superstitions, and some vaguely spiritual 
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attitudes like that of Rosalia de Castro who always 
went in fear of “something that could not be seen 
and yet was alive.’ Some 19th century Galicians, like 
Alejandro Sanchez Moguel, sneered at Celticism, but 
the name took root in the favorable fin-de-siécle at- 
mosphere of the Celtic twilight. Today Galicians are 
commonly referred to as Celts; but when El Faro de 
Vigo carries a banner headline, “Grave Disappoint- 
ment of Celticism,” it merely means that the Celta 
Football Team has lost another 
game. 

It is a sign of the changed and 
sobering times that the emphasis of 
Galician regionalism today is not 
on Celtic fancies, but on economic 
facts. And Galicia’s economy is a 

/] sick one. It is still based on fish- 
ing and agriculture, and there is 
very little industry on modern lines 
except canning plants and ship- 
yards. 

Fishing—whch in Galicia means 
sardines—has gone through a cy- 

cle of seven bad years which was 
only broken this year. Canning 
plants had to import sardines to - 
keep going, especially since they 
were not permitted to discharge 
their workers. 

Agriculture for a number of 
reasons is in a far from flourish- 
ing state. True, the Galician peas- 
ants reap many benefits from the 
region’s peculiar land system. 
Roughly half the land belongs to 
landlords and half to peasants. 
The peasant who rents his land 
has, curiously enough. certain def- 
inite advantages over the owner. The owner’s land 
tends to be sub-divided by successive inheritance, un- 
til the average parcel is little more than handkerchief 
size. The tenant, however, can transmit his entire land 
to his son or—as often happens—to a daughter who 
brings a husband into the family. The current rent is 
one-third of the “major crops” only; cattle, vegetables, 
etc., are unaffected. Galician agriculture is old- 
fashioned and little use is made of artificial fertilizers 
or machinery. In justice to the peasants, however, 
it must be remembered that the land itself is among 
the least suitable for tractors. 


And this is where politics steps in. The regionalists 
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complain that so far Galicia has reaped no appreci- 
able benefits from Franco’s policies of industrializa- 
tion, and has lost a great deal. Many of the new 
electricity plants are located on Galician dams, but 
the power is sent to central Spain. Nor is stored water 
used for an intelligent hydraulic policy. Galicia is a 
rainy country, but the rains are unevenly distributed 
and crops are often lost during dry summers. Further- 
more, the new power has not given rise to new indus- 
tries; this is due, say the regionalists, to opposition 
from Catalonia and from central Spain. Negotiations 
for a cellulose plant in Pontevedra have been drag- 
ging on for years, and Barcelona is said to have se- 
cured Madrid’s veto on textile factories in Galicia. 


Nor has American aid brought any ease so far to 
the region. One Galician whom I questioned about 
its effects mentioned two: train service is better, and 
servants are more expensive. An American mission 
visited the El Ferrol shipyards to discuss installation 
of American machinery, but to date nothing has 
come of it. 

Galicia illustrates many of the obstacles militating 
against the effectiveness of American aid: distance 
from the center, distribution to those who can grab 
it rather than to those who need it, and the most im- 
portant fact, that the aid is considered insufficient. 
So. miracles cannot be expected of it. Nevertheless, 
America is present in Galicia, even in its most tradi- 
tional sectors, like the city of Santiago, which has 
a modestly hidden American-style cafeteria, whose 
shops feature “Marilyn Monroe skirts,” and whose 
students, walking in the Alameda, make unmistakable 
American wolf calls at passing beauties. 

But Galicia’s curse is overpopulation, and her num- 
ber one problem undoubtedly is emigration. Lugo, 
Pontevedra and La Coruna were each cited to me—- 
with a Celtic “rebellion against facts’—as the most 
densely populated province of Spain. The only reason 
Orense was not cited also is because I was not there. 
Galicians emigrate from villages to towns, from Ga- 
licia to other parts of Spain, and from Spain to the 
Americas in numbers that worry the regionalists. Vigo 
and La Corufia have doubled their populations since 
the war, and 150,000 Galicians have gone to Amer- 
ica in the last ten years. The total loss by emigration 
from the region is now around 50,000 of the young- 
est, healthiest and most enterprising every year. 

Unemployment is widespread in the larger, over- 
populated towns, although the figure of 11,000 un- 
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employed given to me for La Corufia (a town of 
150,000) is very likely a Galician exaggeration. (On 
the other hand, the official total of 80,000 unem- 
ployed for the whole of Spain is so low as to border 
on the ridiculous.) Beggars abound in Galician towns, 
and Louis Bromfield, who managed by some trick 
of itinerary or imagination, not to see a single beggar 
in Spain, should come to Vigo or La Corufa. 


The regime’s cultural policy has, as usual, man- 
aged to pour extra oil on troubled fires. Most re- 
sented is the prohibition of periodicals in the Ga- 
lician language. The Santiago daily Noche tried to 
publish a Galician page, then a Galician poetry fea- 
ture, but both had to be discontinued on orders from 
Madrid. Even when the Madrid literary magazine, 
Insula, prepared a Galician issue—in Castilian, of 
course—it got into trouble. Press Chief Juan Aparicio 
kept it on ice for a long time. Then during the 
UNESCO congress at Montevideo, some Latin Amer- 
ican delegates, prompted by Galicians, publicly ques- 
tioned Spain’s Education Minister Ruiz Giménez on 
this issue, and when Ruiz Giménez returned to Spain 
he made it known that he favored the appearance of 
the Galician number. Aparicio relented; but before 
finally going to press, Insula, to be on the safe side, 
approached the Press Chief once more. This time 
permission was given on condition that the issue be 
distributed only outside Spain. And there the matter 
rests. 


Still, Galicians have managed to re-establish some 
cultural life. The Father Sarmiento Institute of Ga- 
lician Studies in Santiago carries on the work of the 
dissolved Seminar of Galician Studies. The monthly 
Vida Gallega has just re-appeared after a break of 
almost twenty years. The Vigo publishers, Galaxia, 
overcame the ban on periodical publications by print- 
ing their bilingual Grail series at irregular intervals. 
Books on Galician subjects are published by well- 
known authorities like Otero Perrayo, Risco, Filgueira 
Valverde, and by younger men. And Galician pub- 
lications from abroad—the newspapers Galicia and 
Ideal Gallego, and the magazine Galicia Emigrante 
—occasionally reach the homeland. 


Altogether, Galicia provides a perfect illustration 
for a remark made by a world-famous Spaniard who, 
for obvious reasons, must remain anonymous: “All 
the problems that a dictatorship proclaims to have 
solved merely are repressed.”’ 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


The new rich 


One of the more important consequences which the 
end of the Civil War brought to Spain was the 
emergence of a new social class, the new rich. The 
explanation of this phenomenon is simple if one 
examines the post-Civil War situation in Spain. 

After the years of catastrophe, the country re- 
mained materially destroyed. Her economy was un- 
able to revive on its own from the devastation which 
those tragic years had brought. There was a scarcity 
of everything; there was no food, no raw materials. 
Prices soared at a giddy rate while wages remained 
stationary. The financial depression made work 
scarce and unemployment was widespread. 


Then came the hour of the speculators, of the 
estraperlistas (black marketeers) on large and small 
scales. To control the market, to negotiate with the 
hunger of the people, was a sure and inexhaustible 
source of riches. Great fortunes arose from nothing 
at a maddening rate, whereas the people had to 
suffer without being able to protest, without any 
means of expressing their troubles. 

This situation was regarded with indifference by 
Franco and his functionaries. The Caudillo realized 
only that his regime was lacking a solid foundation. 
Having arisen as the result of a military rebellion, 
to which the Church, the business world and the 
aristocracy subsequently adhered for their own con- 
venience, the dictatorship found itself afterward to 
be lacking a class on which it could sustain itself in 
victory. The Spanish Church, as soon as it saw that 
it was largely preserved, tried, with obvious failure, 
not to compromise itself too much on the side of 
Franco. The upper plutocracy, with interests and 
capital dispersed throughout the world, could not 
be thought of as the permanent, easy and sure means 
of support that the government required. The Spanish 
nobility, who had taken part in the war under the 
illusion that Franco’s victory would bring about a 
restoration of the monarchy, saw their hopes fade to 
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nothing as the conflict ended; they have remained, 
in general, somewhat apart from the political con- 
fusion, when not in frank opposition. There then 
remained only that bourgeoisie, enriched on the 
poverty of the people, which could represent for 
Franco the support of his country. A relation based 
on collusion and vested interests became established 
between the rulers and this class of parasites on mis- 
ery, a relation best defined by the formula, “You 
are rich, thanks to the regime, and if it should fall, 
then you will fall with it.” 


As examples of this, we will describe the way in 
which some of these Croesuses of the new Spain 
have amassed their fortunes. 

According to reliable information originating in a 
Swiss bank, the two greatest fortunes in Spain, that 
of Juan March and of Sr. Fierro, the financier of 
Bilbao, are respectively estimated at 4,000 million 
pesetas and 1,200 million pesetas (roughly, $100 
million and $30 million), whereas the former cabinet 
minister, Sr. Demetrio Carceller, the present Min- 
ister of Commerce, Sr. Arburua, and Da. Carmen 
Polo de Franco (“La Sefiora,”’ as the newspapers 
refer to her), possess fortunes ranging from 800 to 
1,000 million pesetas ($20 million to $25 million). 

Juan March, who began his career as a financier 
by the usurious sale of land to farmers, made his 
initial fortune from lucrative large-scale tobacco 
smuggling operations in Africa during the Moroccan 
War of 1921. During the Republic, after some 
tumultuous sessions in Parliament during which he 
assumed his own defense, he was found guilty and 
imprisoned. But he did not remain in jail for long. 
He escaped after a few days, together with an of- 
ficial of the prison whom he had bribed, taking 
refuge outside the country. In 1936 he financed the 
initial expenses of the rebels, in exchange for special 
prerogatives for his subsequent business undertak- 
ings. He periodically reinforces his close liaison with 
the Franco regime by acceding to every solicitation, 
made under a charitable pretext, from Madrid. Every 
so often newspaper headlines announce that D. Juan 
March has contributed a check for a million pesetas 
to some committee or other presided over by Da. 
Carmen Polo de Franco or by the Marquesa de 
Villaverde. It would seem that he aspires to take on 
the role of the Spanish Rockefeller, for he has created 
a foundation endowed with 300 million pesetas for 
scientific research. 

Juan March does not make these sacrifices in 
vain. He knows well that as long as Franco and his 
coterie continue in power in Spain he can carry on 
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his business activities with impunity. Now it appears 
that he wishes to make his connections with the 
Generalissimo even closer. It is rumored that the 
fiesta given on his estate in Majorca for his second 
grand-daughter’s debut was the occasion of her en- 
gagement to the brother of Franco’s son-in-law, the 
Marques of Villaverde. 


Sr. Fierro is one of the most enigmatic personali- 
ties in Spain today; he is not well known to the 
general public. But the truth is that since he became 
director of orchestra of the Bank of Bilbao he has 
known how to wield his baton. Hidden in the net 
of his financial and stock market activities like a 
spider in its web, he manages his affairs with a dis- 
cretion quite distinct from the cynical arrogance of 
Juan March and Demetrio Carceller. 


The latter claims to be the reconstructor of the 
National Treasury. A former clerk, Sr. Carceller be- 
came Franco’s financial mentor during the (first 
period of the insurrection. He occupied the post of 
Minister of Industry and Commerce during the war 
and in the years immediately following. Any Spaniard 
can tell about the results of his management of the 
public funds. His management of his own affairs 
appears to have been more fortunate, however. Tak- 
ing advantage of his administrative post, he realized 
profitable operations on the stock market; the Min- 
istry of Commerce was converted into an office for 
the sale of import and export licenses, of priorities 


for raw materials, of permits and special privileges. 


Many companies made him a member of their board 
-of directors, in order to count on his support. 


The personality of Manuel Arburua, the present 
Minister of Commerce, is also very curious. During 
the Civil War he was an official functionary of the 
Bank of Spain; in that capacity it was he who gave 
his signature approving the exportation of the Span- 
ish gold to Russia. A decree issued by the Franco 
zone on August 14, 1936, declared the exportation 
of gold from the Bank of Spain to be a crime of 
treason. But Franco is not above forgetting his own 
laws, when it suits his convenience to do so. Todav 
all North American aid passes through Arburua’s 
hands, and much of it is never accounted for. 


It would appear that Da. Carmen Polo de Franco 
has known how to get her share, too. But a more 
probable explanation of her greatly enhanced wealth 
is that “La Sefora” is the fictitious proprietor of the 
immense fortune amassed by her husband. This 
fortune, converted into foreign credits, is for the most 
part invested in several Swiss banks. This precaution 
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demonstrates once again the “genial foresight” of 
the Caudillo, so celebrated by the press of the regime. 

This precaution of investments in Switzerland sug- 
gests that the present rulers of Spain do not over- 
look the possibility of a sudden collapse of the regime. 
It would be lamentable if 16 years of “sane and fruit- 
ful administration” were to be reduced to nothing for 
them by an event of this type. Furthermore, the 
Caudillo ‘and his friends know that money earns 
much more when invested in lucrative foreign credits, 
in solid Swiss banks or in productive South American 
haciendas, than in the impoverished and exhausted 
mother country. 

Sure of their own future, what does it matter to 
them that their country is wrapped in misery, that 
wages are insufficient to pay for the elemental neces- 
sities, and that prices are out of reach? The economy 
goes from bad to worse. But all this means nothing 
to the official Spain of receptions at the Pardo. 
What can one expect from a regime which had the 
shamelessness, during the worst years of hunger, to 
parrot the slogan, “No home without a fire, no 
Spaniard without bread”? 

These few cases which we have described show 
that in a regime which denies the most fundamental 
human rights to the working masses, the rich may 
enjoy the unlimited right to further enrich them- 
selves. The Franco government is a tyranny saturated 
with corruption, where liberty is a commodity to be 
bought or sold. 

Madrid, August 19595 








Franco looks for a king 
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notes from Washington 





Bart Allan 


The Air Force has revealed for the first time before 
the House Appropriations Committee that it is plan- 
ning six important airbases in Spain instead of four 
as has been commonly stated in previous reports. In 
addition, it is planning an unstated number of sec- 
ondary bases scattered throughout different parts of 
the country. This means that Spain will be dotted 
with airbases built with United States money. 

The two additional major bases are “classified’”— 
that is, information about their location and other 
details is secret. They constitute what the Air Force 
calls the second phase of its base program, the first 
phase being the bases at Zaragoza, Torrejon near 
Madrid, and Moron and San Pablo near Seville. 

In addition there are the naval bases at Rota 
near Cadiz, at Cartagena and El Ferrol. 

Colonel John M. Ewbank, director of real property 
for the Airforce, told the Committee that “the two 
classified bases on this program appear for the first 
time and represent a start of construction on the 
second-phase bases.”’ 

The Airforce today has spent $101,700,000 on 
the four bases named, and its program for the new 
fiscal year calls for about $73 million, which in- 
cludes construction on the two secret bases. It is also 
asking additional funds for 600 miles of pipeline on 
which $32 million has already been expended. The 
Airforce said its total base construction program 
including pipelines was about $300 million. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Struve Hensel told 
a strange story about these bases to the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. Although they are so “top 
secret” that neither their locations nor the amounts 
being spent on them were placed in the record, it 
seems that everybody in Spain knows about them. 
Which raises the question: And who else? 

A committee member asked Hensel: “You say 
the program is known to the Spanish people?” 

“Yes,” Hensel answered. “It has been our ex- 
perience that someone always talks. I am sorry to 
say that. When I say Spanish people I would like 
to say the Spanish government. I do not think it 
got any publication, but it is practically impossible 
to keep it quiet. We ‘do our best.” 

Hensel also revealed that in spite of what other 
witnesses have said about everything being rosy, 
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there is a great deal of dissatisfaction with the U.S. 
program in Spain. “I am very reluctant to make 
public what we think we are going to do,” he said, 
“either in building materials or items or in dollars, 
because it will result in forever wrangling as to 
whether we get at the right amount of dollars.” 

The “top secret” installations for Spain, which 
are no longer a secret in Spain, part of a classified 
program of $524.8 million for six countries of which 
the other five are not mentioned. 

Among the amounts programed for base construc- 
tion this year are $11,300,000 for the Moron base 
34 miles from Seville, $10,308,000 for San Pablo, 
five miles from Seville, and $6,588,000 for Zaragosa. 

The naval base at Rota includes an airfield for 
the Navy in addition to the port development. The 
Navy is now building airstrips and a roadway around 
the station. 

The present fiscal year is scheduled to be the 
heaviest so far in military and naval construction. 
Admiral John R. Perry, chief of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, told the Committee: “Our present 
schedule calls for subcontracts to be let on approxi- 
mately $144 million worth of work by October 15.” 
This includes Airforce and Navy. He also said that 
construction work in Spain would cost about the 
same as in the United States. 


The following exchange took place between Ad- 
miral Perry and Committee Chairman George H. 
Mahon: 

“When will this program probably be completed?” 

“T would say in 1958,” Perry replied. 

“How long will it be before these four Airforce 
fields will be in operation?” 

“The end of next year—1956,” said Perry. 

“How long will it be before you can use these 
major naval installations?” 

“Probably 1957. We cannot use those installations 
until we have finished the harbor installations, which 
will be the big job there. We are taking bids on the 
first harbor installations in July.” 

When Perry was asked whether “we are going 
to be able to work this thing out without undue 
friction or misunderstanding,” he replied: 

“T think we are working it out without undue 
friction. Let us go off the record for a moment 
please.” 

There followed a secret discussion of the situation 
in question. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Editorial 


THE DILEMMA OF SPAIN 


We followed the deliberations in Geneva with a 
hope which, to some, might have seemed ingenu- 
ous, and with an uneasiness which, to others, might 
have been interpreted as a sign of pessimism. The 
hour was grave. It was grave, in the first place, for 
Europe, and to say Europe, where the problems to 
be resolved are the problems of East and West, is 
to say the world. 

The problem of Europe, the possibility of the uni- 
fication of Europe, was a motive for special atten- 
tion. Not that we expected concrete agreements to 
result from the conference leading to such a solu- 
tion. On the contrary, we feared that steps might 
be taken which would result in the postponement 
of this unification and which would, in consequence, 
prolong a situation of insecurity. But it did not turn 
out that way. 

No matter how little realistic one might be, it 
would not have been possible, given the factors 
which influenced the Conference, to assume that it 
would be a failure; and no matter how idealistic 
one might be, one could not have anticipated a so- 
lution to the problems pending between East and 
West. An outline for the unification of Germany was 
made, and this will ultimately be effected, because 
both sides recognize its necessity, if for different 
reasons. Will this be the path toward European 
union? 

We do not believe that the unification of Ger- 
many will be, in principle, an obstacle to the unifi- 
cation of Europe; on the contrary, a democratic 
Germany, and a Europe that is free of foreign in- 
terventions, free as a result of the withdrawal of the 
Russian Army and by the subsequent guaranty of 
free elections in all these countries today occupied 
and subjugated, would be the basis for a Europe 
capable of sustaining and equilibrating its own sys- 
tem of mutual security. ; 

And what place would be reserved for Spain in 
a free and democratic Europe? 

The first condition for the existence of a unified 
Europe is that all its component peoples have the 
right to a free determination of the type of govern- 
ment they prefer. Spain would have to accept this 
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condition, were she to enter the European commu- 
nity; Spain would have to go through the same oper- 
ations that other European countries have passed 
through, that is to say, she would have to liberate 
herself from the military occupation by her own 
army to which she is subject today. Otherwise she 
would have to join the bloc of African nations, be- 
cause, as the great Peruvian, Haya de la Torre, has 
already pointed out, the era of continents is rapidly 
approaching. But Spain is not an African country; 
Spain would have no choice but to enter the Euro- 
pean community, and she would have no choice but 
to adapt her governmental institutions to its exi- 
gencies. 


The period of national isolation is over; we are 
approaching the era of continental articulation; 
Spain will be a part of that articulation, and she 
will have to acquire the flexibility of a united Eu- 
rope’s other component parts. 





LETTERS FROM SPAIN 


The following is quoted from a letter received re- 
cently from Spain: 


“Our people, abandoned by the democracies dur- 
ing the (Civil) war, later sold by Russia to nazism, 
and subjugated by the generalito de turno (little 
general, in his turn) (Franco is, after all, merely 
one more of the military bullies of contemporary his- 
tory who have imposed themselves by force, a little 
more adroit, a little more cruel, but still just another 
bully), and now forgotten by the United States with 
its concessions to the autocratic anti-communist re- 
gimes; our people, we repeat, must exert all their 
efforts in order to resolve their most elemental needs. 
A few figures about the cost of living in Spain today 
will speak more eloquently about this than would 
anything else: 

“The average daily wage is from 20 to 35 pesetas 
(50c-87c). 

“One kilo of bread in loaves costs 10 pesetas, or 
nearly half a day’s earnings. 

“One kilo of meat costs 40-50 pesetas ($1.00- 
$1.12). 
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It is doubtful if any one man in the government, or 
any single government agency, will ever be able to 
“The majority of workers must do supplementary 
work in order to augment their purchasing power; 
many work for 12, 15 or more hours a day. The 
misery in the rural districts, particularly in Anda- 
lucia, reaches catastrophic proportions for the labor- 
ing classes who sometimes only find work during 
150-180 days a year. As a result cities are overpopu- 
lated, families are crowded together in hovels or in 
rooms sublet at exorbitant rates which sometimes 
exceed 500% of the rent for the entire apartment. 
“No new housing facilities are being constructed 
for the working classes. New buildings are for the 
purpose of selling apartments, and the price of a 
new apartment may run anywhere from 100,000 
pesetas ($2,500) to several millions. In contrast to 
the absolute misery of the people, there are many 
who live like potentates, more comfortably than do 
many in countries with the highest standards of liv- 
ing. In brief, in Spain the poor are far poorer, and 
the rich far richer; it is a poverty-stricken nation 

governed by a gang of accomplished thieves.” 
Madrid, July 1955 





NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 13) 
tell how much money is being poured into Spain 
on various pretexts. What is increasingly evident is 
the anxiety in military quarters to meet Franco’s 
demands for more money “or else.” The Defense 
Department itself has funds under various titles 
which it can “obligate” for Spain without specific 
authority. The President’s secret fund, which this 
year is $100,000,000, may be used anywhere he 
finds it necessary without explanation. 

Harold E. Stassen, under his new title of Special 
Assistant to the President, appeared before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on July 13 and brought 
out a “‘secret book,” as he called it. “This book,” he 
said, “will show you exactly what armed equipment 
is scheduled to go to Spain and how much it will 
cost.” This seems to indicate that a great deal of 
“military hardware’’ is going into Spain secretly. 

There are two different acts under which eco- 
nomic assistance in its various forms may be given 
to Spain. One is the Mutual Security Act, which 
this year again remembered fascist Spain generouslv. 
The other is the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954. 

As to the Mutual Security program, the House 
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Appropriations Committee was told by several wit- 
nesses that this year it was planned to spend only 
$5 million of the Spanish programed funds for agri- 
cultural commodities. But before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee Stassen said, and repeated, 
that the plan was to spend $15 million for farm 
products. No wonder members of Congress get dizzy 
—and very confused. 


The President has just made a report to Congress 
which shows $21 million in surplus farm products 
sent to Spain during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
under the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act. 


The procedure is for the United States to purchase 
and sell to foreign countries surplus agricultural com- 
modities for given amounts at or near market values. 
These countries in turn provide currency at agreed 
rates of exchange which is used for specified pur- 
poses. In this instance Spain would supply $21 mil- 
lion worth of pesetas. The rate of exchange has 
never been revealed, but since Spain has insisted 
on supplying currency at considerably under the of- 
ficial rate, this would mean that the Franco crowd 
is making several million dollars in profit in the ex- 
change transaction. 


The report also reveals that exactly half of the 
currency, or $10.5 million, is handed back to Spain 
in the form of a loan. 

The other half is divided as follows: market de- 
velopment, one million; purchase of strategic ma- 
terials, one million; payment of U.S. obligations, 
eight million; student exchange, $500,000. 


The commodities supplied for a total of $21 
million are: cotton, $7,750,000; cottonseed oil, 
$5,000,000; tobacco, $4,500,000; corn, $1,750,000; 
ocean transportation, $2,000,000. 

The total is $2,709,000 less than the market value. 
This would seem to indicate at least that much extra 
profit for the Franco crowd which is free to resell 
the commodities for full market value and more. 

However, this is only part of the commodities sent 
to Spain. Another part of the Act permits donations 
of agricultural commodities for charitable purposes. 
Spain is included in the 57 countries which received 
donations of milk, butter, cheese and vegetable oils. 

Still another part of the Act permits the barter of 
agricultural commodities for strategic materials. Spain 
is listed as one of the countries to which a total of 
$281 million in farm products was sent in exchange 
for military items to be added to the stockpile. 

Washington, August’ 1955 
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